THE JAPANESE  EARTHQUAKE.              iSl

the present torsion-structure of the district could not
have been produced without the formation of many
fractures at right angles and parallel to the lines of
strike. Professor Koto points out that the regular
and parallel valleys of the rivers Tokuno-yama,
Neo, Mugi, and Itatori, indicated by broken lines
in Fig. 42, have probably been excavated along a
series of transverse fractures running from north-west
to south-east; while fractures which are parallel to
the line of strike may be responsible for the zigzag
course of the valleys.

DAMAGE  CAUSED BY THE EARTHQUAKE.

The great earthquake occurred at 6.37 A.M., practi-
cally without warning, and in a few seconds thousands
of houses were levelled with the ground. Within the
whole meizoseismal area there was hardly a building
left undamaged. The road from Nagoya to Gifu,
more than twenty miles in length, and formerly
bordered by an almost continuous succession of
villages, was converted into a narrow lane between
two long drawn-out banks of debris. " In some
streets," says Professor Milne, "it appeared as if the
houses had been pushed down from the end, and
they had fallen like a row of cards." Or, again, a
mass of heaped-up rubbish might be passed, u where
sticks and earth and tiles were so thoroughly mixed
that traces of streets or indications of building had
been entirely lost." At Gifu, Ogaki, Kasamatsu, and
other towns, fires broke out after the earthquake. In
Kasamatsu the destruction was absolutely complete ;
nothing was left but a heap of plaster, mud, tiles, and
charred timbers. At Ogaki, not more than thirty